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Durince the prevalence of public trou- 
bles and divisions, circumstances are so 
fantastically strange, and so replete with 
difficulties, that they almost perpetually 
bear away from the private individual the 
obscurity of -his situation and the welfare 
with which it is connected. If, anxious 
for the welfare of his country, this individual 








should, for a moment, lift up his voice in 
favour of truth; if he should declare what 
were the crimes of one party, and the mis- 
fortunes of another, then, becoming the 
object either of the hatred of the ignorant, 
or of the fear of the'guilty, and reduced to if 
a reliance upon his conscience alone, and 





the strength of his single testimony, he will if 
find his charaéter either torn to pieces, in | 





all quarters, or universally and insidiously 





applauded: all, even in friendships not ‘fk 
excepted, endeavour to betray confidence ; | 
and perfidiousness itself runs forward to 
the support of folly, 
B 
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Compelled to submit to considerations | 
which I shall constantly think it my duty 
to respeét, I will declare what are the mea- 
sures to which Europe may still adhere ; 
and I will write equally without dread and 
without temerity. There is, I am convinc- 
ed, one wrong which the enemies of roy- 
alty can never forgive; and this is my hav- 
ing proceeded ep Oac ane for, the 
CONSTITUTIONNELS *, as the result of 
losing the right of being generous, have 
renounced the right of ‘beitet just. Sure 
of deserving their hatred, I shall only avoid 
their suffrages. As, otherwise, I must either 
have coreancta of their principles or ap- 
proved of their conduét, so I have inva- 
riably preferred their maledi¢tions. 
‘( I assert it loudly: I know but of two 
| parties in the world. These must be either 
Loyalists or Jacobins; faithful subjetls of 
the monarch and He government, or vio- 
laters of his mandates-and of his laws. All 
these names beneath the shelter of which 
ambition, ingratitude, and infidelity have 


* By the term Constitutionnels is meant the first 
members of the assembly in 1789 and 1790, who-en; 
acted the constitution to which the king assented, 
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taken. refuge; all these Constiruri« 
| ONNELS whom such a number of calami- 






























ties accuse, at this day, of such a multitude 
of crimes, but, who arrogate to themselves 








| a virtue’ from the transgressions of the 
| Convention, dare to remain unmindful of 


that generous contempt whi 


ich proteéts 
them in foreign lands; all these mandata- 


ries who were only capable of setting their 





consciences at defiance, and of behaving 
| with audacity against their sovereign ; all 
these members of the first Natzonal Cone 
vention of France*, who have usurped 


* It, surely, is unnecessary, in this place, to affirm ; 
that I have not the least intention of comprising under 1 
si cha denomination those ‘deputies who are dear to 
honour, those true Frenchmen who never deserted 
the cause, those subjects who swore to remain faithful 
io the blood of St. Louis ; those men to whom a distin- 
guished writer attributed, in his immortal pages, the 
title of the last of the Romans. The esteem of the pub- 
lic separates them from all the ConstiruTIonNneLs to } 
whom we now allude; and they pride themselves 


Pe. upon rendering to those Deputies to the States General, 








that justice which they have never ceased to merit. 


But I make this remark to deprive calumniators even 


of the pretext of my' silence, which they would not 
have failed to interpret against me, and particularly if 
it could‘appear in favour of their conduct. 
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the misfortunes of emigration, have rallied 
together against me in defence of their own 
principles. J am become guilty in their 
opinion, because I would not deceive the 
governing powers ; because I would not 
induce the French people to reason accord- 
ing to the views of these assassins, and be- 
cause I have, also, asserted how much the 
French people despised and accused the 

CONSTITUTIONNELS, | 
They have promised to bestow upon me 
this hatred which they have sworn to enter- 
tain against the monarchy ; and more zéa- 
lous to objeét against me the commission of 
injuries, than to justify crimes, they even dare 
to conspire against the happiness of a nation, 
which they have precipitated into the abyss 
of arevolution. As they despair of making’ 
mé espouse their principles, there areno tales 
howsoever absurd; thére are no projects 
howsoever atrocious ; there are no crimes 
howsoever ambitious; there is no baseness, 
there 1s no treachery, there are no mten- 
tions, norany proposition, nor any kind 
: they have not laid to my 
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should I have proved had I been one of the 
CONSTITUTIONNELS! 

But, let them not flatter themselves with tt 
the expectation of finding the oblivion of | | 
their own crimes in the crimes of their suc- 
cessors! Upon that ground, posterity is 
waiting to receive them, nor can they es- 
cape from the page of history. Revolu- 





























tions, indeed, suspend the cause of justice, 4 : 
but, they will, one day, bring it forward, \ 
with additional severity and with redou- | 
bled inflexibility. It will, then, be discover- 
ed what those men were, and of what com- ; 
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plexion was this assembly: this assembly 
participating of so much guilt; those men | 
culpable with either so large a portion of 
understanding or such a fund of ignorance, if 
who have corrupted the affection of a great 
nation, and endeavoured to root out Roy- 
alty from the heart itself. The mis- 
creants ! their only knowledge consisted in 
vilifying their king, and then betaking 
themselves to flight ; in invading all pro- 
-perty; in destroying all orders, and in 
proscribing princes! and in coming to im- 
plore for an asylum which they had them- 
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selves denounced as a punishment ; they 
threw themselves upon the compassion of 
E “urope, for the. purpose of escaping from 
its justice, “They have: disarmed ven 
geance by an excess of meanness, and they 
lave wearied out hatred by the violence of 
their } ignominy. Those very men, who 
have declared the emi igrants guilty of a 
Crimen-lese-Gentis, are come to make a 
be eggarly exposition of their misfortunes, 
and to impose upon us by pleas of pover- 
ty. Always faithless to honour, but never 
to aia dies ey have glided afin into 


the monarch 1y, for the purpose of dividing 
it, even to its very ruins. T] hey have sported 


not only with the generosity but with the 


afflictions of their victims: nay, it might be 


affirmed, that they were afraid of receiving 
any pardon. 
I | 
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lave lifted up my voice in favour of 
truth, and, therefore, Iam their enemy. 
Dexterous in leading as stray the public opi- 
nion, they have striven to unchain it; to let 


a“ Lag 
it loose a 
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gainst my person, and against my 
writings ; but this power and these writ- 
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mgs will Idefend. If there be a single in- 
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dividual who may have written a line in 
the two works to which I have prefixed 
my name; if there be a single individual 
who can charge-me with any, one serious 
fact, with any equivocal intention, with the 
employment of a singlemoment in the pur- 
suit of a questionable condudt, during the 
course of the last five years, let this mdi- 

vidual reveal his name, let him speak out, 
~ and let him prove his allegations. 

If, whilst I reduce to silence those who 


feel so much interest in impos ing silence 


upon me, I lie open only to the attacks of 
either anonimous libels or honourable ca- 
lumny, then I shall cease to repel them, and 
I will begin to write. 

As to those whose gall is 
who live by imposture, and to whom in- 
famy appears needful; as to those wretches 
who.are discovered, in the time of publi 
troubles, sowing the seeds of calumny, a1 
spurting forth so much venom from thei 
inconsiderable writings, I shall not soil tl 
pages with their names; their ee 
become at once their punishment and their 
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outrage. Only when I stand exposed to 


their Eulogiums, shall I meet them witha 
refutation. | 




















THE 


NECESSITY OF WAR, 


DANGERS OF PEACE. 


Events fucceed to each other with fo alarm- 


ing a rapidity, a reverfe of fortune is fo inter 
woven with the lot of the glorious caufe of the. 
allies, and calamities follow with fo quick a ftep 
upon the commiffion of errors, that, fhortly, none 
will remain for us to experience. Each day 
produces its misfortune; each day prepares its 
tribute of victory, and yet occafions the dread of 
a defeat. This vaft herd of. men-and crimes, 
which is denominated the French Republic, is, 
perhaps, on the very point of becoming the wui- 
verfal republic, The Committee of Public Safety 
preffes clofely upon thefe limits, which were the 
limits of the Gauls; and, as if the fuccefles of 
their arms were not fufficient, the Convention 
jeeks for even a better directing fpirit, and a 
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more powerful pofition. One might ‘infer, thar, 
fatigued by crimes, they would foon dare not to 
profcribe virtues. They march forward, in the 
very midft of conqueft, towards that conftitution 
which is to unite with all the advantages of the 
republican government the whole force of a mo- 
narchical government ; and they place Europe 
in fo difficult a fituation, that the powers who 
yet compofe it have as much caufe to fear the 
dangers of the eyil, as the perils of the remedies 


to which they are applied. 

Having attained to victory by dint of defeats, the 
French, at this moment, triumph, in defpite even 
the number of thofe powers who are at war againft 
them. This receptacle, filled with their bloody 
{poils, is, now; covered with theirtrophies. It is 


in this palace where calumny refts in full fe- 


curity, and where the morals are deftitute of an 


afylum, that men, loaded with laurels and with 


infamy, threaten the world that they will become 


its law-givers. Let but fome instants pafs away, 
and the robbers of Latium will afcend into the 


Capitol. 


It is, now, too late to conceal the truth, that 


France is this empire, the fertility, the extent 
3 > oe 3 


and the enlightened difpofition of which are to 


decide upon the deftiny of all Europe. Covered 


up by nature within the limits of her power, fhe 


fettled, of her own accord, the limits of mos 


narchies. 


he fhut out from Ruflia the path to 
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the empire of the Eaft; the fecured Germany 
from the almoft inevitable dominion of a chief ; 
fhe compelled Pruffia to dread. left that -im- 
portance which was acquired for it by the genius 
of a great king might not furmount either the 
weaknefs or the injuries arifing throughout the 
_courfe of a long reign ; fhe preferved Spain from 
the confequences a luxurious and effeminate in- 
activity ; fhe directed the trident of England; 
fhe guaranteed to Holland her fortunate riches 
and her ocean; fhe fecured refpect for Sweden 
and for Denmark; and fhe eftablifhed, for a mul- 
titude of inferior ftates, a protection which covered 
their imbecility againft the rapacioufnefs of the 
preater powers, without exciting a jealoufy 
which fhe only had not the leaft reafon to 
apprehend. | | 
France was the pledge for all treaties, the 
neceflary intervention of all alliances and claims, 
and the rock of all pretenfions.. She was, ina 
word, both the key-ftone and the angles of that 
immenfe vault which covered the repofe, the 
force, and the interefts of the globe. Her fleets 
and her armies appeared in every quarter; and 
they were likewile within her own bofom. Well, 
therefore, might the fovereigns of Europe have 
felt a reafon for dreading her decline ; and ftll 
more muft they have been alarmed at the pre- 
valence of her conquefts. 
C2 
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The French monarchy, arrived at that ftate of 
| agerandization which had been marked out for it 
by nature, and by the principles of its govern- 
ment, was obliged to remain within thefe natural 
and political limits, which were became fo né- 
ceflary for its prefervation. Europe had no caufe 
to fear its influence; but, on the contrary, every 
motive for expecting all advantages whatfoever 
from its protection, and from its happy pre- 
ponderancy in the fyftem of politics. ‘France 
had no ‘alternative, but either to preferve and 
defend Europe, or to throw it into agitation and 
accomplith its deftruction. , 

_ This people, which occafioned the fubjeétion 
- 'of Rome, and which Rome did not conquer but 
with the world; thefe Gauls, at once the founders 
and the deftroyers of fo many different flates, ads 
hering, always, to their levity and to their in- 
 quietude, and whofe character was ftill more an 
object of apprehenfion than their courage : this 
people had paid obedience to the greateft of their 
monarchs.-CHARLEMAGNE reigned! Powerful 
in their conftitution, rich in-their territory, happy 
even in the midft of their feadality, this people 
had rendered France the finefi, as fhe was the 
moft formidable of all empires. Accident, fuc- 
cefive ages, and great men, forming an union 
jn rivalry, had accomplifhed every point for the 
advancement of her glory. Accident was nothing 
more than the inevitable law of “her profperity. 
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Ages were reckoned by the number of provinces 
which either a victory or a treaty bore away, for 
ever, from their mafters. Great men fprang up in 
thefe ages, almoft as other individuals arofe. Louis 
XIV. was born; Europe had ftood in dread of 
univerfal monarchy; but, France efcaped from fo 
much glory. 

In defpite of the Regent and his fyftem, in 
defpite of the peace of 1762 and that of 1783, in 
defpite of the fovereignty of Corfica, and of the 


,Andependancy of North America, France might 


have fecured the repofe of Europe, and have 
maintained its own. 

A virtuous king, endued with a goodnefs of 
heart which proved {till more unfortunate to him 
than his perfon; minifters, either infignificant or 
ambitious ; that fatal ftranger by whom they were 
all’ difplaced; the verfatility of every principle, 
the inftability of all the powers, and the abfolute 
want of all defpotif{m; a body jealous. of every 
right, and more expert in the ufurpation of thofe 
rights than careful in watching over their defence; 
courtiers of the eighteenth century, or, in ether 
words, all the vices of all centuries; a luxury at 
once corrupting and laying waite; irreligion; the 
habit of philofophifing and felfifhnefs; the re- 
union of every fault and of every bafenefs; ho- 
nour, an fhort, and even probity brought forth 
the States General : ¢hey appeared, and the French 
monarchy was at an end. Europe, more filled 
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with jealoufy than fired with indignation, was 
aftonifhed at thefe occurrences; the foul breath 
which iffued againft it from this culpable fuccefs, 
foon extended over the whole of its furface ; and 
even renown came forward as an accomplice, 
The declaration of the rights of man, and the 
two years of filence which it had gained by fur- 
prize over the different fovereigns, were the phi- 
lofophical irruption of the Vandals. Already it 
became eafy to forefee that it would {pread itfelf. 
throughout the univerfe. 
In this firft conteft againft the monarchy, all 
mer were either foldiers or auxiliaries. This fole 
difference exifted, that, in the midft of every de- 
fection, thofe who had received the moft benefits 
from the prince were thofe, alfo, who lavifhed 
againft him the more numerous inftances of their 
ingratitude. ‘They infolently raifed their wither. 
ing heads and their hearts which were perpetually 
depraved; but, covering with oftentatious zeal 
their parricidical efforts, they affaffinated their 
mafter, in the name of. the country. Reforms 
were not without their partizans; but, abufes once 
become the patrimony of fome families, became, 
alfo, the pretext of all the ambitious; and, with 
the fole exception of that little number of faithful 
fervants whofe names the pen of hiftory will re- 
cord, and thus do honour to the laft.days-of the 
monarchy, each abandoned the court which was 
already itfelf abandoned. 
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Obedience was, then, no more than a convention 


to be renewed; rights came forward to place them- | 
{elves above duties, and thefe rights were for the 
people; but, the duties were expected from 


the fovereigns. The Con/ffitutionnels confecrated 
thefe principles, which the Yacobins turned to 
their own advantage; confciences, properties, ho- 
nour, all were invaded, deferted, and betrayed, in 


amoment. The firft affembly, fill more crimi- / 
nal than ignorant, gave the reins up to the legif- 


lative aflembly, who, unable to refift againft their 
conftitution, preferred the fatal honour of proving 
more guilty than abfurd. Then did the republic 
appear feated in its triumphal car, and dragging 
after it the bloody ecarcals of monarchy. It de- 
clared war againft all Europe, over the furface of 
which its emiiffaries purfued their courfe with im- 
punity, during ,the {pace of three years. Fora 
long time defpifed, no oppofition was made againtt 
it, excepting fuch as confifted of faults and nego- 
ciations : it availed itfelf of the one, and met the 
other with deceit. At the outfet, it fought with 
daggers; but, foon afterwards, to thefe daggers 
were added armies. It {wore to accomplith the 
deftruction of kings, and it meditated the invafion 
of univerfal property. 


Attacked, once, in every quarter, and in every 


sare: defencelefs, it, sow, in every quarter, at- 


tacks and triumphs. -Let fome ‘moments glide 
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perhaps, all Europe will either lie at the feet of 


/ 


guilt, or wear its-fetters, 

What, then, is this empire of the Committee 
of Public Safety, fo far as it operates over the ca- 
binets.of monarchs? What, then, is this fortune 
which is never treacherous except again{t virtue ~ 
and juftice? What is this afcendancy of a Picke- 
gru or of a fourdan over,.the Prince of Saxe-Co- 

| burg and over General De Clairfayt? What as 
this prudence, and what are thefe politics of igo- 
vernment, and what the: activity, and what the 
politics of rheir.adveriaries ? Amuidfi this firvggie 
of a}l tyrannies, and of all crimes, againft ail law- 
ful authority, calamities-continued Bet petually.on 
one fide, and fuccefs on the other! ere, we per- 
teive princes as great as their names, generals wor- 
thy of ali their glory, and minifters grown old in 
the.interefts of courts and in the fervice.ef govern- 
ment; there, we.obferve young mifcreants éfcaped 
from be bar, and the theatres, thei characters 
blown upon by their own fellow -citizens, and 
trembling at the foot of either the fcaffeld or the 
Pantheon; in one quarter, all the monarchies of 
Europe, and, in the other, the blaedy relics and 
fhapelefs remains of this monarchy whichexcited, 
two years before, their pity and their contempt, 

A! doubtlefs, great errors, and that perilous 
confidence which is produced by wild infatuation, 
a degree of blindnefs and all their various falfe re- 
ports precipitated Europe into the chaos of devaf 
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cation! doubtlefs, the difpofition of this powerful 
enemy of nature has been erroneoufly invettigated, 
and ftill more inefficacioufly contended againft. 
Let us not any longer flatter ourfelves that we 
can either enchain or difarm Facobinifm, by ac- 
knowledging ifs republic. ‘This act would prove 
the death warrants againft all the governments 
who might fign it; and there is no one againft 
which the Preach revolution would not, in con- 
{équence, afterwards, rife up as an oppofing 
army. | The captains of Alexander put their fig- 
natures only to the difmemberment of his pow- 
er; the empires remained; but, the mafters of 
Europe would confecrate the abdication of all their 
power, and royalty, order and the laws would re- 
main, thenceforth, without property, as without.an 
afylum, through the globe. 

There is no treaty of Ry/wick or of Nimeguen for 
opinion; a revolution does not difarm; for, its 
foldiers do not difband themfelves: and, when a vaft 
empire has become a camp, each cottage continues 
in itasatent. Befides, the French revolution does 
not refemble any of thofe by which the world has 
been agitated. This difplacement, unknown until 
the prefent times, of powers, of properties, and 
of all political opinions, whether religious or civil) 
is of fuch a nature, that we can no longer confider 
events as unfortunate, but the refults which thofe 
events render daily more inevitable. 
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From one moment to another, the fituation. o: 
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Europe becomes more alarming. It would prove 
as criminal as difficult, either to conceal or to 
remain filent concerning this predicament. Were 
it poffible to imagine that the Committee of 
Public Safety would remain long in the pofleffion 
of thofe rich countries which its foldiers, and the 
enfeebled floth of the inhabitants have, doubtlefs, 
thrown open to their attainment; could thofe 
provinces which the fea has been obliged to yield 
to the moft induftrious, and Spain to the moft 
courageous of men, once become the prey of the 

10ft abandoned mifcreants; if ‘the rivers -were 
not obftacles, and if the winter itfelf were ac- 
companied by no feverity ; if, in fhort, the moft 
violent remedies, were not employed with that 
activity of which guilt alone feems hitherto to 
have poffeffed the fecret, it muft boldly be re- 
marked (for, once more, let me contend that fi- 
lence would become an accomplice in the ca- 
Jamity) that the land would irrecoverably belong 
to crime and anarchy. Should anarchy and crime 
obtain a treaty of peace, the battle is eternal be- 
tween government and the people. Even the 
military adminiftration itfelf would fall under 
the ruins of feodality. “Lhe clergy, fuch as this 
body might then be,, would difappear before 
their Fetiches* and their deftinies; for the fy tem of 

* Fetiche is a name afcribed by the natives of Guinea to their 
fuppofed divinities.—Each province and each family had its par, 
ticular Fetiche: and thefe tutelary deities were, according to the 


tancy of their worfhippers, trees, the head of a monk, birds, and 
other fimilar reprefentations. 
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philofophizing, after having deftroyed religion, 
neceflarily brings back fuperftition. “The nobility 
of all countries would no longer continue even an 
empty name; this nobility, which would have 
been found invincible in all times fo much more 
enlightened, and particularly lefs obftinate, would 
have known how to have interwoven its intereft 
with interefts much more. precious, much more 
true, than the barren vanity of thofe titles which 
are deftroyed even by thofe ages that have con- 
fecrated their oftentation. In fhort, after two cen- 
turies of little ftates, and of little wars, of dunge- 
ons, and of towers, the treafures of an ufurper, a 
great character, and particularly another religion, 
would again confolidate new powers and new 
monarchies. The name of France, the name of 
empire, the name of England, would, then, exift 
only as the name of Rome; and their territories, 
like thofe of the latter, would become the prey 
of the generation of conquerors. 

We now touch at one of thofe epocha of Na- 
ture the memory of which, like that of the de- 
luge, can only perifh with the globe. Europe 
may avoid this epoch; if all the fovereigns, with- 
out becoming divided, and proving detrimental 
to each other, know how to avail themfelves of 
the only moment which, at prefent, remains for 
their ufe. 

The univerfe!—This is the word to be pro. 
nounced wher we mention the French Revolution: 
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A falutary terror /——This is the greateft and moft 
elevated thought for fovereigns ; this is the moft 


formidable army ; this is the fole likelihood upon 
which the world, reduced'to the brink of falling, 


can fupport itlelf. 


It is by arming the French in favour of France, 


itis by diffipating their fears, 


and by heating 


thofe of all the ftates, it is by raifing up the peo- 


ple againft the Convention, that we can entertain 


i. away from it all the French 


any hope of bearii 


nation. 


At th 7, neceffity dictates thefe laws ; 


and we mutt bite; follow them or perifh. 


Under the prefent circumftances, I can point 


out what are the dangers of peace, and how it is 


I will demonttrate the vaft 


potfible to avoid it; 


importance of continuing the'war, and, more par- 


~ 
ent 


the reverfe 


arly, of changing its nature and its fyftem. 

vere 1s an opinion as fatal to Europe as is 
of abana of which it is the victim. 
nated opinion, t 


It is this generally d 
{o 


overeigns have only ‘to head the caufé of the 
Houle of Bourbon 


and that th 


and of the privileged bodies 5 
interior government of France ought 
erent, Si pethaps, quite foreign 
It is precifely this error 
h the dane! re the Convention entertain, 


with a degree of care equal to that which they 


employed to give it an exiftence. 


It preferves 
in thofe claffes where 


for them partizans, 





they defire only te find enemies : It fets aide all 
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refiftance; it blinds every intereft, and prepares 
for the introduction of all murmurs, It is this 
error which pronounces the word of peace, by 
lavifhing away expreffions of regret in favour of a 
war where no points are rendered difcernible, 
excepting the fcourges of humanity, and the 
violence of injuftice. 

This-perfidious art, by the fuccours of which 
anarchy ftraggles to occafion an infurrection of 
all the people againft all the kings, has not 
ceafed, even for a moment, to redouble its ef- 
forts; it has endeavoured to corrupt Europe, 
when feeling itfelf too feeble for its fubjection ; 


and feizing, as it were, upon that fpirit of felfifh- 


nefs which appears to have been particularly re- 
ferved for the prefent age, it has, every where, fe- 
parated obedience from intereft, and patriotifm 
from fidelity. It has indulged the hope, that revolts 
would ferve them in the place of invafions, and 
that laffitude would bring over to them thofe al- 
lies of which, in confequence of their crimes, 
they fhould have been deprived. 

As a fatal, but inevitable refult of the ig- 
norance of the people, and of the filence of go- 
vernments, an equally blind prepoffeffion has -ne- 
ceflarily engendered this indifference, always in- 
capable of important facrifices, when an intereft 


-which feems foreign to it folicits its attention. 


It has produced this defire of peace which is, foon, 
become a new enemy to contend againit; and 
this, to fuch a degree, that the Jacobins, after 
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Araving perfuaded the French that the powers of 
Keurope were folely in arms for the purpofe of 
conquering their territories, have, eafily, made the 
people of Europe believe that they only drew 
the {word, and required all their refources, to 
replace a fovereign upon his throne, and to re- 
eftablifh the aristocratic bodies in either their 
properties or their rights. 

Without doubt, Europe took up arms to re- 
place the Houfe of Bourbon upon this throne, 
from whence the might, and certainly ought to 
have hindered it from defcending : without doubt, 
the reftoration of the proprietors is a confequence 
as juft as neceflary of this magnanimous defign, 
and of thefe fublime efforts; and, whatfoever 
may have caufed the filence of the powers coal- 
efced for fo generous a projeét, the more their 
adverfaries refufe to afcribe to them the glory of 
it, the more it becomes impoffible to avoid offer- 
ing them'the homage which they deferve. But, 
the caufe of the Houfe of Bourbon is rendered 
the caufe of all the crowned heads, as the caufe of 


the nobility and the clergy of France is made that 


of the proprietors of ail the eftates.. Who is the 
{fovereign that cannot find the moft terrible leffon 
in the fate which the virtues of Louis the Sixtéenth 
has experienced ? Who is the cultivator who 


yet daresto exclaim: my laaded property! when 


an aflembly has arifen which has granted all to 
force, and no point to juftice; which has made a 
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H 

| right of infurrection, and converted a paternal 

. patrimony into a common and national property ? 
The falvation of France is infeparable from the fal- 
vation of Europe; it zs the true Counter-revolution : 





For this Counier-revolution is, of itfelf, only the 
prefervation of focial order; and it is this which 
renders the moft terrible but the moft juft of ail 
| wars neceffary. 

| The whole property of Europe is, therefore, 
at this moment, attached to the fate of profcribed 
property ; and the afignats which reprefent it 








are morteaged upon the territories of all the powr 
ers. War ought to have been declared againtt 
France on the day when her aflembly, ufurping 
every right and confecrating every crime, threw 
upon the globe this paper which all nations will 
make ufe of in their turns. An able minifter 
would not have failed, on this occafion, to have 
gone to war; he would have known that Henry 
the Fourth could never have inhabited the Lou- 
vre if the league had felt occafion to bluth for @ 
bifhop of Autun. 

All. thefe fucceffive expropriations, which fo 
many mifcreants thought themfelves yuftified in 
proceeding, with ‘* the Rights of, Man” anit 
hands; all thefe maxims which ought to have 
proved ie condemnatory fentence, and which are 
become the fentences again{t government, Europe 


? 


has feen with'that tranquility, and, perhaps. with 
q 3 > } 9 
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that jealoufy which, at this moment, is the price-of 
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itsrepofe and of its honour. Europe has fuffered the 





miffionaries to run through its kingdoms, the re- 
gicides to take refuge within them, and their pa- 
per to prefent itfelf for the purpofes of commerce, 
liberty or feduction: and, now, we find rhat.the 
victorious armies make this paper the currency 
of the conquered provinces. We difcover men 
bending under the weight of crimes and of tri 
umphs, who invoke, by the dangerous fp ebiets 
of their glorious impunity, the people-to. infur- 
rection, the populace to fovereignty and calamity 
to good fortune! 

It cannot be too often repeated that the affig- 
nats ofthe French Republic are mortgaged upon 
the property of the clergy, of the nobility and of 
all the cultivators of Europe. . Europe will dif- 
count them, whether fhe reccives or grants. a 
peace; for, fhe will impart to them a free ciren- 
ai ‘tyes the treaty will include a claufe to 

his purpofe. In the moment of acknowledging 
a fovereign, we are always obliged toacknowledge 


the fign of his riches; and, when. we treat with a 


LAtrT 


Munaniane it is that Revolution which com- 
The Rights of Man are become ke feeds of 
the Revolutions, and the means of thefe are 
the affignats. Whenfoever fe : tion fhall break 
out, it will proclaim the one and make ufe of the_ 
others. s dhere is no public fortune, there is no 


3 


royal credit which can flatter itfelf with the power 
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of acting a8 an equipoife againit this immenfe re- 
fource. Perhaps, Europe herfelf is' not fufficient- 
ly rich to become as pooras France ; and, proba- 
bly, the is not fufficiently {trong to entertain a hop 

of feeling fuch a degree of weaknefs. France 
has diffipated the capital of her territories ; bur, 
it is this capital which fhe is on the point of de- 
manding again from Europe: it is by abforbing 
all its fpecie, granting that we fhould declare 
peace, that the Convention will preferve every 
means of waging war again{ft Europe. 

Each nation, therefore, as well as each fovereien, 
is called upon to this battle of anarchy againft 
the laws, and of robbery againft properties. Li- 
berty, which the peopl¢é always place within a 
change of government, now only prefents it- 
felf as laden with f{poils and eager for profcrip= 
tions. All thofe who are threatened by a fimilar 
benefit, have no longer any hope to preferve, 
and can only oppofe to it their intrepidity : for, 
if the Convention be acknowledged, all the mo- 
narchies are without mafters, and all the govern- 
ments without laws. 

This affembly, whom the Faponefe. defpotifm 
and Tiberius himfelf would have accufed of ty- 
rany, at this moment, threatens the powers to put 
an end to vengeance and to crimes. It meditates 
the tranquility of France, and it endeavours 
to deprive the allies of thofe generous partizans 
whom they, as yet, poflefs. -They are on the 
E 


















































































ain the rank of fubjects, that they may foon ceafe 


( 


point of pafling irrecoverably aver.to the fide of 
the Republic, if, at the conclufion of fome great 
effort, or, in other words, of fome fignal fuccefs, 
the allies do not, at length, publicly proclaim 
thofe difpofitions which redound to their ho- 
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nour, and thofe motives by which they are anis 
mated. 

The Convention defires peace for the purpofe 
of giving it to France, and of taking it away 
from Europe. The emiffaries wait only for an 
ambaffador, to fpread themfelves over the globe, 
and to reunite themfelves, in every quarter, to 
the clubs eftablifhed within the empires; for, 
there are but very few families where the Facobins 
have noteither placed am accomplice, or prepar- 
eda guilty affiftant. The. French Revolution, 
which has occafioned a revolution in each houfe, 
in France, flatters itfelf with the hope of obtain- 
ing the fame fuccefs within all the monarchies. 
It has occafioned an univerfal circulation of the 
poifon which is to propagate this fucceis; it has 
ftriven to infinuate, within every mind, thofede- 
mocratic principles which fupport it, and it has 
even confented to.an abhorrence of the Jacobins, 
provided that it does not root out an adoration of 
their maxiths. 

If it be within the councils of princes, that the 


ereateft enemies of Royalty are frequently difco- 


verable, they place themfelves, at this moment, 
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to continue fubjects. They weaken all the pafli- 
ons, and from‘the borders of the Sprée as far as 
the South Seas, they fubmit the honour and the life 
of one portion of the fociety to the difpofal of the 
other. Who can entertain a doubt but that each 
man of the people would feel an ambition to at- 
tain to this new fituation, and that he would not 
foon fecond a revolution, which might promife 
him the enjoyment of it? It would argue an ig- 
norance of the human heart, were we to reckon 
upon the prevalence of its virtue againft the 


weight of its ambition. A lover of indepen- | 


dance, man is naturally inclined to facrifice to it 
even his welfare; and the example of fuccefs be- 
ing completed, too often leads aftray the powers 
of his reafon, Whocan doubt, that peace would 
not facilitate thefe means for the Facobins, and 
that it would not fecure, in favour of the guilty, 
this firft impunity which emboldens even to a de- 
gree of weaknefs? Who can conceive it quef- 
tionable, that the factious, the rebellious, and 
the difcontented of every. ftate, rallying in fecret 
around the Committee of Public Safety, would 
not impatiently expect either its fupport, or 
peace? The more the Convention defires it, and 
the more it warns the powers that they muft re- 
fufe to it this peace, it is fo happily impofi- 
ble, at the prefent moment, that, perhaps, as 
many efforts are neceflary to grant it with dignity 
as tocontend againft it with courage,, 
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sahpleh it them the fhame of the guilt, the price 
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Who is the fovereign fo difdainful of his glory 
as to receive this Ambaflador,. this Regicide, 
who might come to infalt the manes of Lovwis, 
in the name of his Republic, and impofe upon 
him the ratification of fuch a multitude of 
crimes? Who is the monarch fo much an ‘ene- 


my to his own blood as to: abdicate his fover- 


eipnty into the recking hands of the enemy of one 


of the firftt monarchs in the world? Who is the 


ftatefman that would dare to betray the political 
and moral fyftem of Europe, by placing within 
it that power which has {worn to accomplifh its 
deftruction #—It would prove an outrage againft 
fovereigns, were any man to refit, for even a fin- 
gle moment, upon the poffibility of a fimilar 
tranfaction! In vain would their enemies fearch 
for examples, in favour of either fuch: a weak- 
nefs, or fo fhameful a procedure : even hiftory 
would refufe tocome foward with any precedent. 


“The kings of the earth received the ambafladors 


of the Romans; but, the kings of the earth 
were, at that period, the flaves of Kome! Crome 
well had, alfo, bis Ambaffadors; but, the more 
his crime was flagrant, the more he felt the ne- 
ceffity of rendering his authority refpeétable and 
facred | He ditstiuate himfelf, with all the 
powers of the monarchy, againft the monarch 


~whom he had juft affaffinated; and, by crufhing 


e under the weight of his authority, he 
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of which he dared to offer to the public tran- 
quility. The United States of North America 
, conquered fovereignty ; but, the more their ef- 
. forts were, at the outfet, feditious, the more they 
ftrove to cover their rebellion, by promifing to 
treat government with refpect, and by fecuring 
the rights of property! 

No! there is not a fingle fovereign, there is not 


ee 


| a fingle ftatefman, or adminiftrator, who can, at 
| this point, defpair either of fortune or of the 





| peace which they defire! And this Germany, | 


which emancipated the Gauls and the univerfe; 
: this Germany, where we have found our inftitu- 
tions and our laws; this new kingdom, where 
Freperick elevated to fuch a height the majefty 
of monarchs, where we perceive the inheritorjof 
his glory fuftaining, with equal dignity and per- 
feverance, the fatigue of camps and the reverfe 
of war; this Great Britain which preferred the ho- 
nour of. affifting Henry the Fourth to the facility 
of f{eizing upon his fpoils, will replace his def= 
cendants upon that throne which is refponfible 
to Europe for all her thrones and all her trea-~ 
tics. | | 

But, with whom, then, fhall we conclude this 
peace or this truce? Shall we negociate fof it 
with thefe Bafhaws of the Republic, whom they 
gall the Reprefentatives of the People; with thofe Pro- 


| public confcience ! No! the Committee of Public | 
Safety will not obtain it; they will not enjoy this | 
































-confuls of anarchy, who equally make an il] ufe 
of the fervitude and of the fovereignty of the 
Convention? Shall we treat with this Committee 
of Public Safety, the members of which ena 
the laws, execute and punifh; but, who, being 
the tyrants of their equals, fale foon again, into 
the rank of their flaves? Shall we apply to this 
National Convention. itfelf, whic n, although to. 
day invefted with fovereign power, may, to» 
morrow, become dethroned: by either a Congrefs 
ora Senate, which will no more fulfill its pro- 
mufes than it will execute its laws? Amid{t eve- 
ry.counterfeit authority, contracting parties may 
occur; sole we fhall prove unable to difcover 
either guarantees, or good faith, or fecurity, 

Should-it prove difficult to procure a peace, it 
will become impoffible to obtain an adherence to 
its articles: For, ic muft either be a reciprocal 
advantave, or an extreme imbecility which could 
render a treaty fecure; and, what can be offered 
to the Convention of which it has not a flatter. 
expectation of being foon poffeffed ? Would 
difuzemberment-of France, at which her ene- 

Mies ares daily, flruggling, prove the means of 
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t he peeple that its confent to peace 
uld be aequired? Ah! if the bellio iperent 
vers were to experience the unfortunate ac- 


‘compliihment of fuch a kind of fuccefs; were 


they to indulge, this blind ambition which con- 


fumes its future profpects, and which only. the 
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tong of -flander could have im pi ited to thetit, 
(+ 


aie mutt expofe themfelves to ruineus wars for 
the purpol fe of pl referving thofe provinces which 
would be,.foon,. fnatched from their dominion. 
That national pride, which forms monarchies as 
it does republics, fhould never Eee for even a 
anes an object of their purfuit. It is 


the Ocean and the Mediterranean; it is the genius 


of Vauban, and the glory of Louis XIV. itis the 


Alps; itis the Pyrenuees, which are to feparate 
France'and to join her to Europe; which are to 


circumfcribe. and to compofe her territory. 


The tranquility of the world is placed within 
thefe limits. Neither is it by abetting the dif- 
memberment of France, that the allies can aug~ 


ment their power. \The»conqueft. of.a part of. 


her pofleffions would take away from a govetn- 
ment -fufficiently adventurous to attempt this con- 
queft, much more in point of telative power, 
thanit would procure for it in the article of real 
power. 

Adinitting, even, that the National Conven- 


tion were to offer up, in favour-of peace, or, in | 
~ other words, for the fake of yielding to the ex- 


pediency for eftablifhing a government, the fa- 
crifices of thofe poffeffions which belong to ano- 
ther world, it is an incontefiable truth that, pre- 
yioufly to the expiration of five years, they 
would be, again, loudly reclaimed. ‘Lhe prepa- 
ratives for war, whic 
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then, excite, would be all made, becaufe, the 
Revolution need only collect its forces on board 
its fhips; and it would not have forgotten, that a 
fertile empire, wafhed by the ocean on every 
fide, is fure of enjoying a formidable marine, 
under a vigorous government. 

The fole mean, therefore, to warrant any hope 
of obtaining fome moments of peace with the 
French republic, would be to reftore to it all its 
territory; and, then, of what avail would prove 
this peace, were the allied powers not to derive 
from it that fecurity and that pre/ervation which 
ought to be not alone its object, but its abfolute 
guarantee ? In vain would the Convention declare 
that it renounced all conquefts, and that it would 
not trouble authority in the exercife of its rights, 
or obedience in the performance of its duties. In 
vain would it repel, with every fincere effort, the 
wifhes which it had obliged the people to form in 
favour of independence and of anarchy. Where- 
foever no virtue reigns, there no fecurity can ex- 
iit; and perfidy is a weapon which the Convention 
will never throw away. The fovereigns may, in- 
deed, withdraw their troops to a diftance; but, 
pretexts would, inceflantly, arife in favour of in- 
juftice; for, not to the Convention would it be 
the moft mmportant confideration to abftain from 
perjury. 

But, the Convention inclines to peace, becaufe 
the revolutionary. fyftem, which has confolidated 
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its power, must, at length, prove its deftruction, 1] 
fhould victories, like defeats, exact, without re- | 
: laxation, requifitions, and punifhments; fhould i 
: 

































the people never enjoy that repofe with which 





they were perpetually amufed; and fhould freth i 

. ° ( 
facrifices inceflantly prepare new caufes for re- ! 
eret. The Convention defires peace, becautfe it 














: Be ee Se aed i 
: dreads this fpirit of difcontent, which is the ne- i 
ceflary effect of its tyranny : in fact, not a fingle | 
deputy exifts, who does not confider the truce 























| 

: as the pledge of his individual fecurity; and iH 
what the members of the Convention, in the ag- 
eregate, flatter themfelves that they fhall experi- i 
ence from it is, the exercife of their fovereignty 
with impunity. ‘* Kewill reflore all our conquefts,” | 
was, in the month of January, 1793, the unani- 
mous cry of Briffot and Roberfpierre, .of Chabot, 
and of Roland—< We will reflore Savoy, and the 
Belgi¢ Provinces ; it 18 the territory of France, and 
its National Affembly, which we are defirous of keep- 
ing and preferving.”—Barrere faid, in the month 
of April laft, ** It is our fafety which Europe ought r 
to fecure to us, at the expence af its own, foould fhe 
force us to reap frefh, fucceffes ; and all the people 
qwould then partake of them; anid, then, likewife; i 
frould we keep our conguefis.” Now, this man, who 
has invented a new fpecies of bafenefs, dared to 
add, in the farne’breath : ‘* The Allies have com- H 
mitted more errors, ian they have undergone defeats.” it 
Such is the fecret of the Convention ; but, fuch, i 
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alfo, is the fate with which they threaten Eu- 
rope. 

This Affembly, which has enacted laws, only 
for the purpofe of finding either accomplices or 
criminals, and which has confounded, in one 
fingle word, tyranny, freedom, and anarchy ; 
this Affembly is on the point of changing its 
civil laws; for all its political relations are going 
to experience a metamorphofis. But, we fhould 
deceive ourfelves moft grofsly, were we to ima- 
gine, that the love of the Republic had, even for 
a moment, feduced away the French-: the Con- 
vention, working through the influence of con- 
quefts, has only obliged them not to deteft it as 

auch as they would have done otherwife; the 
prefent generation muft have perceived crimes ; 
that which is to replace them, will obferve only 
fucceffes. 

Should the Affembly, which is to fueceed the 
Convention, pay the debts of the ftate ; fhould it 
promulgate a law for the divifion of land; or, 


| fhould it only give a portion of thefe lands to 
each citizen (and thefe two meafures, which are 


in the contemplation of the Committee of Public 
Safety, will be the neceffary effeét of peace) what 
fociety in Europe ought not to tremble at feeing 


fo alluring a bait thrown out to its refpective 


members? ‘The Convention has, already, made 
way for the divifion of lands, by the law of adop- 
tion; a law ridiculous, as far as it refpects our 
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morals, but infinitely more dangerous, as not 
appearing to prefs directly forward to its ap- 
parently propofed end.. The decrees concerning 
equality, all thofe {peculative truths, for the ap- 
plication of which the people will look to pro- 
perty, becaufe they have not anothertheory for 
their guide; divorce, and the projected reduction 
ofall fortunes ; new laws refpecting gifts and tefta- 
mentary bequefts ; that education, in fhort, which 


even the moft virtuous man is compelled to give 


his fon: thefe are the dangers to which peace, far 
from preventing their influence, muft, on the 
contrary, umpart a greater degree of power and 
extent. 

Education, which 1s fo effential a portion of 
governments, and which ought perpetually to 
continue interwoven with their principles, educa- 
tion has been dexteroufly feized upon by the 
Convention, ‘and they have neglected no means 
whatever, for the purpofe of rendering it for- 
midable to Europe. So thoroughly: does their 
vigilant attention, in this particular point, draw 
after it all the effects of tyranny, that even the 
parent who is the moft attached to monarchy, 
becomes forced to fill the mind of his fon with 
republican principles. To little purpofe could 
monarchy take refuge amidft her interior efta- 
blifhments, becaufe the love which infancy there 
clandeftinely imbibes for royalty is immediately 
deftroyed, by imprefhons from without. Kings 
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are defcribed to youth as the ‘efiemies of ‘their 
country ; and it is at the feet of the ftatues of 
Brutus and of Mutius Scevola, that they compel 
them to {wear, that they will make the example 
f thefe Romans the obje& of their imitation, 
The generation which is to invade and to de- 
ftroy Europe has now reached the twelfth year of 
e; it was born-in the very midft of a re- 
volution ; it has feen all the epocha of this re- 
volution ; it has inhaled all its principles, and it 
nas fucked in every poifon by which it-wag in- 
fected. Daily does- the hatred. which: this ge- 
neration has conceived againft kings increafe ; 
daily does its love for a republic experience an 
augmentation; it has not caft its eyes upon’the 
monarchy, for, the monarchy had expied when 
this generation firft ftarted into birth ; it has only 
juft elanced at it for the purpofe of infulting it, 
being, as yet, too feeble to give it battle: Too 
ac lot of infancy! this age is intirely 
within the power of its firft guides; and it is 
not alone its imbecility, but even its imnocénce, 
which delivers it up either to error or to cri- 
minality! Infancy will never learn in France, 
that the government of a fingle perfon is that 
which promifes to mankind the moft abundant 
portion of welfare and of peace; it will have 
drawn in anarchy with its early breath ; it will 
have grown with equality ; it will have followed 


a iviumph ; then, it muft have the world before 
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it; for, its inclinations are>to reduce it to fub- 
jection. | 

Where is the treaty of peace which’ can con- 
ftrain this rifing generation to renounce fo bors 
rible a -conqueft,? We muit vanquifh ir, we 
muft enlighten it, and we muft render it happy 
in order that we may ceafe from contemplat: 


mt 
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it with apprehenfions. Should the bas pt 
eftablifhing fo great an advantage be left to the 
Convention, we fhall have reafon to tremble, 
left, after having rendered the French fo fore 
midable, after having given to them all the 
plagues of liberty, the Convention fhould oc- 


cafion them to tafte the charms of flavery : then, 


will it be forced to relinquifh to it the fpoils of 


the world; for, we muft, with the people, be 
during a long time proiperous, unlefs we. defire 
to be foon culpable. To the people, virtue is in 


fortune, fidelity in fuccefs ; nor are they brought 


to reafon but by fupplying them with abua; 
dance. 

The government of France, therefore, would 
be obliged to conquer, both for its own 


lar fecurity, and even in confequence of the naz 


ture of thofe principles of liberty whic 


ple may have imbibed; and, in proportion to 


the diminifhing degree in which they may enjoy 
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but defpotifm, which will force them to em- 
brace; and, more zealoufly affected to the de- 
thronement of kings, than to the creation of re- 
publics, they would, in all quarters, favour li- 
centioufnefs, and, in all quarters, protect fe- 
dition, Europe would have no governments ; 
for, fhe is too corrupted to preferve republics, 
Thefe are formed by virtues and by poverty ; 
and riches and corruption accomplifh their de- 
firuction. Rome drove away the Zarguins, and 
Rome refumed her freedom ; the eapital of the 
world beheld its mafter aflaffinated, and fixteen 
emperors murdered ; yet, it remained enflaved, 
becaufe liberty and corruption never met to- 
gether. 

Befides, luxury unavoidably leads to national 
troubles. Introduced within the flates, it pre- 
pares their debility, by the devouring thirft of 
felf-intereftednefs, and by a contempt for public 
{pirit, and for all principle. Its habitude fre- 
quently renders the means of fuftaining it in- 
different ; and it almoft con{tantly accafions the 
laws which are brought forward again{t its in- 
fiuence to become ufelefs. It drags after it, in 
its train, that decay of public morals, fron 
whence originates a forgetfulnefs of all duties, 
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and a rejeCtion of all obedience. Then is it that 


felf-intereftednefs becomes the more unfeeling, 
and luxury the more infatiable ; and when thefe 
are feconded’ by corruption, they bring forward 
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thofe revolutions by which empires are converted 
into theatres of bloodfhed: for, they dath to 
pieces all the means of their prefervation, by 
keeping aloof all thofe who conftituted their 
power and their profperity. 

When once a people ceafes to efteem, it is on 


the point of ceafing to obey; and, fo, of all the 


dangers which a fovereign has the moft caufe to 
fear, the greateft is that of debafing himfelf ; 
and he does debafe himfelf, when he feparates his 
own dignity from the dignity of the throne. 
When a people have betrayed its Gop, and pro- 
{cribed its religion, it no longer fuffers the 
neighbouring ftates to preferve heir religion. 
Its agitators are too perfectly aware of the refift- 
ing power of a curb fo facred, not to demolith it 
within the hands of that government which it 
{uits them to overthrow; for, if religion prove 
fo frequently the caufe of troubles, it is, alfo, re- 
ligion alone which can appeafe thefe troubles. 
All, therefore, will confpire in favour of the 
French: as much the impetuofity of this cha- 
racter, which has never been fufficiently dreaded, 
and thofe morals, the infancy, the vanity, and 
the inconftancy of which, have been fo flightly 
defpifed, as thofe feducing maxims of fove- 
reignty, and of property, which a treaty of peace 
would place within the grafp of all the people. 
The people will feek for liberty in guilt; bur, 
this liberty will prove, as is generally the cafe, 
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folely the fervitude of the greater numbers and, 
therefore, the people will experience only the 
inconveniences of a popular government. 

The Deputies of the Convention exercife their 
judginent with too much penetration to incline. 
them to wifh for a republic ; and many have not 
hefitated to admit, that France could not be- 
come a republic until fubfequently to her return, 
\ through a {tate of barbarifm, .to fimplicity of 
manners. Much nearer to the people than to 
the laws, and feduloufly oe ca to avoid 
the dangers with which thefe threaten to en- 
eompafs them, they want to conceal monarchy 
under ‘republican forms, to ftamp it even with 
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lis mark, were a victory to confolidate their 
power, and to avoid that abfolute government 
by which fedition and civil wars are accompa- 
nied; for, it is thus that the eternal ‘nature of 
things requires that they fhould proceed. Sur- 
rounded by triumphs and by {fpeétacles, they, 
daily, draw near to that foederative government 
of which the nee will enjoy the power, becaufe 
a great réfpe will be attributed to him, and the 
laws of which will devife, for the French’ cha- 
| racter, what they would not dare to preferibe to 
_ it, as a teff of obedience. Either an inefficacious 
| campaign or a peace iL Si it eftablifh this govern- 


ment; but, t the ne 
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e principles which it 
muft, of courfe, contain will (let me repeat this 
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truth) prove fuch, that we muft relinquifh to 
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them Europe; and Europe will change its com- / 
































plexion. | 
: At this moment, whatfoever may be the power i 
4 of the Convention, it is not yet fecurely fheltered | 
' from a-reverfe of fortune; tyranny pervades the , 





interior part ;‘but,. liberty is on the frontiers; i 
France, indeed, obeys; but, the army has not yet | 
pafled under the yoke. ‘The legiflative body, | 
convinced that, fhould the war continue, it is 





from the very midft of the army that the: matter 
of France. muft_ iffue, has been obliged to com- 
mand it in perfon, and the generals are become 





the lieutenants of the reprefentatives of the peo- 
: ple. Thus, no general could, hitherto, have ob- i 
tained, without danger, either the admiration or 
the attachment of his foldiers ; and he muft have 
felt reafon to dread as much from being the ob- 
ject of their love, as from incurring their hatred : 
and, upon this ground, alfo, have the Committee 
of Safety juft coined a terrible expreffion: °° the 
French World;” and this phrafe will, perhaps, 
leave the army to the Convention; but, then, 
jt delivers Europe up to the army. 

It is vain, that Yallien, and the party who fet 
him up, fuffer terror to draw breath, and, thus, 
turn popularity to unbecoming ufes; it is vain, 
that moderate individuals feek for a fecurity in i) 
either their weaknefs or their fears ; Yallien will 
Joon become guilty of that which he was forced | 
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to promife. A not exceedingly confiderable de- 
eat, or an interior commotion, excited even by 
the continuation of the war, will occafion him to 
experience the erie neceffity of that revolu- 
tionary {yftem which deftroys whild it governs, 
and which crufhes from the moment that it 
ceafes to protect; of that fyfiem which admits of 
neither juftice, nor clemency norremorfe. But, 
this party has, in its favour, the object of peace ; 
it pofleffes a ftill more fortunate chance, were it 
endued with talents accurately to appreciate it, 
and with force to feize upon it and convert it to 
its own ujes, At the prefent moment, the ad- 
vantage-pround of Yallicu fhould be fo confider- 
able, that this very circumftance mutt intimidate 


and deflrey him, if he has fuffered a fingle in- 


ftant to have efcaped from him difregarded, 
Should the fa&ion of the moderates meet with an 
exterior refifiance, fhould i either avoid events, 
or allow them to fly away unnoticed, it is judged 
and condemned. In vain would at invoke a new 
affembly which, lefs burthened with crimes, al- 
though equally emulous of committing then, 
than that which it muft foon yudge, might dare 
to prefent itfelf before Europe with an bypecritical 
affectation of its Berti this falfe moderation 
would bring forth folely its own misfortunes, 
But, fo lon 
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conquefts, fo long-as the ftandards of victory 
fhall wave over the heads of its members, fo 
long, efpecially, as new nations fhall come in 
triguingly to folicit for the title of allies, the 
Convention will have lefs reafon to fear for its 
duration, its laws, and its acts of injuftice. It 
will heap outrages upon the fovereigns within 
the theatres, and it will as lavifhly grant proper- 
ties to the Sans-culotes, that they may defend its 
palace. As much as civil war would occafion 
the burfting forth of domeftic difcontents, fo 
much would a foreign war fatigue the people 
and provoke them to defpair, were defeats and 
victories to maintain an equal balance ; bur, 
fhould the war fupport itfelf only by evacuations 
and loffes, it would Jeave to the Conveniion a 
dominion over all its flaves ; were the Con- 
vention to draw back, at its pleafure, the fron- 
tiers of France, it would equally depend upon 
its pleafure to have no fucceffor ; to have no af- 
fociate. It is, therefore, by countenancing a 
civil war, and by giving to a foreign war a lefs 
difaftrous effect; it is by thus refufing peace to 
the Convention, and by promifing it to the 
French people, that we can indulge the hope of 
perceiving this people turn their defpair againft 
the National Convention. 

It is in confequence.of peace, that all the dan- 
gers with which the Convention is threatened will 
throw every object out of the view, except its 
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power and its glory: it is in confequence of 


peace, that the perils with which it menaces the 


powers of Europe will inevitably overtake them. 


Thoroughly to know their extent, we muft’feel a 


pofitive conviction that the Facobins have their 


enémies in all quarters; that thefe emiffaries have, 


every where, inftituted aflemblies which con{pire 


in filence, and plot together in the hour of dark- 


nefs; that their correfpondence with this fociety, 


which may be forced to change its name, but not 


its principles, is always active, and unremittedly 


continuing ; 


and that its democratic principles, 


which are, the epidemical malady of felf love, 


elide into every heart, and penetrate through all 


the ftates. 


Let us attend, but for a moment, to 


this general lottery of crimes fet up for allpeople ; 


to thofe fatal urns.from which mifery iffues full 


of riches, and crime arifes in all the ftrength of 


power; let us mark the Convention confecrating 


thefe maxims of common property and of in- 


dividual lib 


= 


rty; ftigmatizing as ufurpers even 


the kings with whom it will treat a3 fovereigns ; 


raifing up that generation which. 1s to prove their 


enemy ; engroffing all the properties which guilt 


has confifcated to itfelf, in France; invoking a 


political religion which either ordains or tolerates 


‘robbery ; and either receiving from the hands of 


falfe philofophy, or reprefenting as having de- 


{cended from Heaven, the tutélar deities of ‘rebel- 
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lion and of anarchy: 


after all this, let peace*be 
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figned ; and, ere, is the government which will 
have been acknowledged, and the benefits which 
| it will have fpread over the univerfe. | 
In fact, there is no government which can flats 











ter itfelf with the hope of refifting thefe princi- t 
ples, and even its blindnefs could only ferve to ’ 





render an oppofition again{ft them the more feeble. i 
Too fatally relying upon either its diftance or its i 
laws, in vain .would the beft- regulated ftate im- 
plore for the obfervance of the faith of a treaty, 





or of an inviolable guaranteefhip. In vain, 
would the other univerfe, iffuing, in the prefent 
age, from the very midft of chaos, and fortified 
by the genius of its Creator, and the glory of its | 
Sovereign, defpife a danger which is to ftrike at j 
fuch a number of regions, before it threatens to 
lift an arm againft the exiftence of its own do- 

minion. Liberty and Equality reigning unpunithed, 

and even acknowledged, will extend themfelves 

to the Poles; and they will poflefs the fleetnefs of 

the winds, becaufe they are congenial with their ! 
violence : the National Convention, encompaft- | 
ed by daggers and by laws, will advance, bran- | 
difhing the thunderbolt, fcattering deftruction 
through every quarter, and, like the convulfive 
motions of an earthquake, rafing cities to the 


™~, 


eround, extirpating kingdoms, and disfiguring the 
whole face of Nature. 
We may, perhaps, amufe ourfelves with the 






too flattering idea, we may indulge a deceitful ] 
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hope that peace, by 1 leading back into their own 
country the French armies, who have now foread 
themfelves over Europe, will infpire them with 
a fpirit of activity, of independence, and of na- 
tional pride which, in its effect, muft prove for- 
midable to the Convention: we may nourifh an 
expectation that factions, {pringing up in the 
mid{t of conquefts, and of the gratitude of the 
Republic, will, there, foon excite civil diffen- 
fions, and deftroy its government. To i imagine 
this, would argue an ignorance of the French 
Revolution, and, more particularly, of the 
French ; it mutt prove the entertaininent of an 
hope as fatal as the defeats whi¢h would have 
rendered it neceflary. Doubtlefs, faétions will 
agitate France; but, not to mention the property 
fecured for the fupport either of authority or of ty« 
ranny, and lands granted to victorious foldiers, alf 
thefe plebeians exalted into patricians, and their 
families haughtily elated with this political and ci- 
vil exiftence, the charms of which they have expe- 
rienced opportunities of enjoying in too unlimited 
an abundance, will affift parties, will favourably 
liften to the voice of an ambitious individual; nay, 
more; they will pofitively rally around an affembly 
which fhalf open to them all its treafures, and 
gratify them by a profufion’ of publie {pectacles, 
All which can happen of the moft af fecting na- 
ture under fuch a concurrence cf circumitances, 
would be the convocation of a new affembly, 
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| which would either accede to demands that would 
| not invalidate its power, or declare war for the 
purpofes of its re-eftablifhment: for, fuch is the | 
nature of Sans-culotifm that, in this cafe, the } 
whole of Europe muft be given up to it, in order i 
: to preferve France. : 

: The French revolution is founded upon fuch i 
violent principles, that the expropriation. which 
fuftains it ought to ferve as its confolidation, or, 
in other words, at its extenfion. It is the fire 








which becomes more atively fpreading in confe- 
quence of accumulated fuel. ‘The more the go- 
yernment which may be eftablifhed in»France 
fhall preferve its tranquility inviolate, the more 
eager will it prove to direct its attacks againit the 
repofe of Europe. Let it not be imagined that it 
can want pretexts as excufes for its perfidy; for, 
we fhall again contend that a treaty of peace with, 
theConvention would be of fuch a nature, and the 
powers who might confent to it would find them- 
felves involved within io difficult a predicament, 
that they muft feel the neceffity of promifing 
what they could not fulfil; and the Convention 
would only experience an embarraflment in chaof- 
ing, amidft the number of motives which it would 
confider as juftifying a declaration of war. Theie 
motives might be imputed to the cafe of a Pre- 
tender, to too generous a compafhion, or too con- i 
i fpicuous an afylum ; to fecret articles, or to pub- { 
Jic reports ;-to difcavered treafans, or ta projected 
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¢onfpiracies; to new allies, or to frefh domettie 


+ 


alliances. Were the Romans ever in want of rea- 
fons for waging war againft thofe kings whom | 
they confidered it as their intereft to attack? And, 
would not the Convention imitate their example, 
in either feizing upon‘or ae the different 
{tates ? would it not, unremittedly, cither merit 
the title of their allies, or atu itfelf to the ven- 
geance of their arms? | 

The conquefts ti the French republic! thefe 
conquetts which affright the imagination, and 
aftonith even the a plunge the French 
nation into fuch an intoxication, that it admits of 


es 


no comparifon, except with the terror of Europe, 


Y 


One may judge of the excefs which fuch a vanity 
might add to the vanity of this people, againtt 
whom it was decreed, by the fenate of Rome, 
that even the ae fhould not be.exeufed from 
marching, when they prepared for an invafion of 
their pee ! againft this people, who obliged 


the Romans to keep under arms a complete mili- 


tary eftablifhment of twelve hundred thouland 
men, to fhut sige out from all accefs to Italy.; 
and who, in the very heart of their capital, ex- 
claimed, whenfoever, they ‘figned a treaty + (Va 

wittis!) Woe to the wanvuilhed ! 

Thefe conquefts of the French are, at. this 
moment, fo component a portion of their fove- 
eignty, that there is no citizen who can feel that 
he.is a man without thoroughly perceiving that | h¢ 
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was born a Frenchman. .Let the allied powers; 
therefore, thus perceiving the dangers which they 
run, on account of having fuffered fuch a people 
to eftablith themfelves near their dominions, judge 
of the nature of the peril by which they are threat- 
ened, fhould the French become irrefittibly 
firengthened, as it were, into a new and fettled 
empire. Let them reflec upon the humiliations 


_to which the overbearing pride of fuch a people 


would condemn thofe fovereigns who might lay 
their arms at their feet. Let them rivet, for a 
moment, their attention upon this pantheon, 
where the images of conquered kings would, in- 
ceffantly, attract the eyes of their vanquifhers ; 
let them, within the theatres which are confe- 
crated to victory, hearken to thofe new orators of 
the people who will declaim only concerning their 
power and their rights; and, fo, putting, if it be 
poffible, a force upon their. imagination, that they 
may not fhrink back from the view of fo many 
crimes, let them, for an inftant, furvey that {pot 
where the French nation would conceive that they 
were celebrating she firfi day of their independence, 
and load with civic crowns thofe reprefentatives 
who commanded them to give a loofe to aflaffina- 
tions and to conflagrations. Let them there behold 
the firfi Roman triumph perpetuating the difgrace 
of Europe; all the tributary arts of all the crimes, 
and the fame bronze which had fpread itfelf into 
the refembling lineaments of a great monarch 
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converted into the fetters forged’ for fovereigns, 
Thefe ftatues are fallen; thefe monuments of the 
gratitude and of the loyalty of the French towards 
their kings have ferved as vi@tims to ambition 
and to revolt: thefe facred heads were troddem 
underfoot; thefe auguft images were mutilated, 
as if each ftroke could have inflicted.a wound, 
could have {pilt the blood of a monarch, whofe 
rirtues they had confecrated : and it is upon their 
ruins, it is even upon the pedeftal of monarchy 
that Freach Liberty has hallowed the violation, of 
every right whatever! It is in the fame palace, 
where they had the audacity to judge their king, 
that they dare to remain for the purpofe of giving 
audience to the ambafladors of all the kings of 
Europe! } 

We have traced out what are the obftacles 
which make peace difhcult, and what the impedi- 
ments: which render an adherence to it impoffible. 
We fhall, now, inquire concerning the refources 
which the war offers. | 

. War would not prefent to us dangers lefs great 
and alarming than thofe. of peace; and it would, 
itfelf, become more fatal were it not to experience 
a change in its complexion and its conduct. Thofe 
wictories, with the rapidity of which it is not eafy 
for the, pen that is to record them to keep pace, 


“Hnpart to the Convention more animated life and 


frefher means; they infpire that public fpirit 
which, previoufly to the lapfe of the laf{ four 
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months, was plunged in terrors and defpair, with 
fo powerful an energy that, henceforth, temerity, 
as far as it could refpect the French, muft lofe its 
name; they fill them with fuch confidence in the 
character and in the refoutces of their deputies, 
that, perhaps, thefe laft are on the point of be- 
coming’ their reprefentatives. Wearied by tri+ 
umphs, the French nation will, foon, lofe all hope- 
of witneffing the fuccefs of the coalefced powers, 
and the horror of the atrocities which the revolu- 
tion engendered will diminifh in the fame affright- 
ening proportion. 

toberfpierre is, already, defcended into the 
grave, covered with the public hatred. He car- 
ries with him the crimes of the affembly which he 
fubdued, and it is by writing his hiftory that his 
accomplices flatter themfelves that they thall find 
excufes for their tyranny, The people will lay 
every guilt to the charge of that fingle man, whom 
all confidered as formidable; and, in blackening 
his memory to after ages, the Convention will 
believe that they can draw out of fuch an afperfion 
a pardon for its crimes; for, great fuccefles al- 
ways occafion the people to forget guilt; and vic- 
tory, according to their idea, ftands in the place 
of juftice. i 

It is, unfortunately, true that the fyftem adopted 
by the allied powers, and the mode in which 
France has been attacked from without, and fuc- 
coured within, are equally faulty, and muft, pres 
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cifely, have produced the effect under: which 
Europe, now, fuffers. Itis not force, it is not 
courage, it is not fuccefs which, at the outfet; 
fought againft the allies; it was the allies thems 
felves who became the occafion of the~ fortune, 
the valour, and the power of the Convention: 
ébeir faults and their difafters have taught it neither 
to commit the former nor to dread the laft. 

Not defeats but victories briny loffes to the vals 
lies. Itus the unfavourable fuccefles. which they 
acquire, the manner in which they obtain them, 
and, particularly, the ufe to which they apply 
them that plunges their affairs into that deplara- 
ble ftate wherein they are, now, lying. On the 
contrary, it is thefe defeats which have given ta 
that aflembly, which France repels from her bos 
fom, that intrepidity which aftonifhes and that adt- 
vity, by which it, frequently, is compenfated. ‘This 
affembly has difcovered that, when the {word is 
drawn in the fupport of a Revolution, no victory 
can prove a ground for confidence, unlefs not a 
fingle victory remains to be acquired; and, leav- 
ing tothe generals of its enemies the dangerous 
elory of lofing battles, by dint of military talents, 


it has oppofed temerity to prudence, and fuccefs 


to honour. It has availed itfelf of licentioufnefs 
againft difcipline, and of fanaticifm againft rea- 


fon. Jt has turned, eficacioufly, to its own pur- 


pofes the advantage of arming all the pafliong 
againft thofe enemies who refifted it only by tha 
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regularity of warlike operations; and, never coms 
mitting any errorin politics, or, in other words, ne- 
verrunning againftit, circumftances has fhewn n¢i« 
ther indecifions in its plans, nor, weaknefs in the 
execution, nor inquietude concerning the fuccefs, 
It-hasnot expofed, for a fingle moment, the public 
fafety.; and, whilft all the French nation, cither 
{{ricken with terror, or filled with hepes, beheld 
the Allies at Peronne, the Convention merely 
avowed its force, and fhewed only its refources. 
The fame aflembly which had proclaimed the 
Republic inthe prefence of thofe armies who 
called upon it for a monarchy, under rhe very 
walls of the capital, fold the camp of Hannibal, 
and left the French people exclufively to. the joy 
of enclofing their enemies within the heart of 
France. The man trembled, but, the deputy 
manifefted no emotion, favethat.of valour. The 
Committees prepared, in filence, for the depar- 
ture of the Convention ; but, the Convention de- 
clared itfelf infeparable from the people, and 
fhewed. itfelf fuperior to events.. It defpatched 
couriers to make the neceflary preparations, in 
cafe of its flight, and. it fent generals to carry on 
the war within the provinces of its enemies. 
Thus,. by never yielding to fortune, it, probably, 
obliged fortune to-adhere to it as.the object of her 
fidelity. 

In fact, the military hiftory offers to our atten- 
tion but few examples fimilar to that active pre- 
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fence of mind with which the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety tranfported the theatre of war to the 
territory of the enemy. It repeated in Hazders 
what it had fo fortunately executed in Al/ace; and, 
gathering ftrength from the effeminacy of En- 
repe, from the prefumption of fome men, from 
the lukewarmnefs of feveral others, and from the 
ignorance jn which the European Powers. werg 
kept refpecting the nature and the refources of the 
Revolution, the barbarians of France, have united 
with all the advantages of a national war, a fu- 
periority of {pirit, activity and conduct! The 
powers of Europe, in confequence of their forget> 
fulnefs, that, throughout all ages, numbers and 
enthufiafm have fubdued methodifed plans and 
tactics, neglected to raife and to arm their peo- 
ple in one mafs; and, placing all their frongeft 
dependence upon the troops of the line, they have 
fuffered defeats to difcourage the people, and the 
lower orders to arrange themfelves on the fide of 
the conquerors. 
Terror had {unk the French nation into flavery; 
and, victory will end by delivering up their ebe- 
dience to tne Convention. Thefe. people, by 
fubmitting themfelves to triumphs, will offer the 
glory FOUR from them to all people. ‘* Only 
jome fucceffes more, and Europe would have been at 


ibe i of the Septembrifeurs*,” exclaimed, over the 


ruins 0 Phe nciennes, the greateft inveftigator of 
public rights s Cif we may ufe the exprefliom) of the 
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The affaflins, during the horrible’Septeméer maflacre. 
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prefent age*; the only man who has brought the ! 
public into a juft train of thinking. -And, it was-ia 
the midft of thefe accents of victory, that he an- 
nounced the ruin of Europe! So much did this 
profound obferver dread the advantages which | 
were not prepared by found politics and by power ; ; 
fo much did he fear the confequences ef a war with- 








out paffions, and of a caufe without enthufiafm ; 
fo thoroughly was he perfuaded that a falfe fyf- 
tem would foon lead to the deftruction of thofe 
by whom it was fupported ! 








Previoufly to the examination of the operations 
which may be oppofed to the French Republic, 
it is neceflary to attend not only to that fpirit which 
either directs or animates its armies, but to that, 
likewife, which either governs, or is filently in- 
active in its feveral departments. From this in- 
veitigation it fhould appear_what the Convention, 
may have to dread, and what to hope from thofe 
meafures which it may be conftrained either ta 
purfue or to abandon. 

The army which is entirely feparated from the 
government under which France fuffers, having, 
as it were, a monarchical code, and being freed 
from nearly all the laws which govern it, is, ne» 
ceflarily, in contradiction to the principles of the 
Convention. For, every army begins by having 
achief, and, it mutt end by having a mafter. It 
defires, it demands a mafter; and, it is upon this ) 
mvariable {pirit, which may be filed the very 
* M, Mallet Du Pan. 
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ptinciple of an army, that its difcipline and its 
force are founded; yet, this is the principle 
which renders an army as dangerous within as it 
is neceflary without. On this account, havecall 
Republics taken the greateft care to difband their 
military powers as foon as-ever the circumftances 
in which they were engaged allowed of fuch a 
procedure. For this reafon, likewife, have they 
conftantly endeavoured to render the duration of 
a dictatorfhip as fhort as the danger of its exift- 
ence. Whenfoever that period arrived, at which, 
during a long time, citizens could command 
their equals, and generals gain over the attach~ 
ment of their troops, they fubdued their governs 
ment, and. became the matters of it. 

The Convention, pofitively convinced of this 
truth, which adheres even to the nature of 
things, obliged to introduce a ftrict difcipline 
amid{ft its armies, and to leave the foldiery in the 
full exercife of that revolutionary {fpirit which 
conftitutes the fulnefs of their power, has placed 
all its great officers under the inf{pection of its re- 
prefentatives. . Fulfilling, with a blind obedi- 
ence, all its orders; feparated from their foldiers, 
evenin the very midift of their camp, ftrangers to 
their own inclinations, the French generals are 
more likely to become the victims of a fuccefs 
than of a defeat, and to perifh in confequence of 
atriumph rather than by a denunciation. This vigi- 
Jant infpection, which never fleeps, renders the re- 
pentance of a general ufelefs; and the defection of 
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bis army almoft impoffible. Yet, the army, per- 


petually leaning to their chief, and, conftantly 
more on the point of defpifing than of refpecting 
the civil authority, does not fuffer the Conven- 
tion'to afluage its fears, even fora fingle mo- 
ment; itleaves it no more fecurity, after a vic- 
tory, than after a defeat; it puts it equally in 
dread of its elated pride, and of its difcourage- 
ment; and, then, 1s it that this legiflative autho- 
rity feeks, in other quarters, for that fpring 
which is to impart a more animated motion to its 
army, and, that it avails itfelf of its fanaticifm to 
conquer, and even of its thirft of glory to con- 
{train it to obey. 

As it deferves to be eftimated, fo does the ar- 
my judge of the Convention; the army defpifes 
y fhudders at the recital of its affaffi- 
and not lefs does it blufh with thame 
offant- 
ollection who are the maf- 
But; the ars 


ll thefe divitions without feeling their 


it’; the arnt} 
? 
obferving thofe divifions which, inc 
pe bring to their rec 
rs from whom it receéives its pay. 
my beholds 
and even without participating of the 


influence, 


intereft which arifes from their speach fuses 
sighs h Hi pe Sylla covered Rome with profcriptions, 
whilft the Roman armies completed the conquett 
of the eae The Committee of Public Safety 
has fo effectually’ perfuaded its foldiers that the 
foreign powers meant to invade their territory for 
the purpofe of effectuating its difmemberment ; 
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atid it has {6 unfairly, through the influence of 
this calumny, availed itfelf of thofe events which 
are almoft perpetually inevitable amidft the cala- 
mities of a long war, that, the Convention is be- 
come, in the opinion of the army, the affembly 
which muft preferve undiminifhed and unimpaire 


-ed the territories of the French. 


An individual is forcibly: put in .requifition; 
ig{natched away from the heart of his country, 
where he implored the fuccours againft which he 
is ordered tocontend ;_ he loved theallied powers ; 
he draws himfelf towards the frontiers ; there, he 
difcovers calumny, or, in other -words, public 
fpirit; he detefts and he oppofes them. Within 
his own uiftrict, he was unfortunate, and a flave; - 
he fuppofes “himielt free, and he finds that he is 
a Frenchman inthe prefence of the enemy. This 
fatal ignorance wherein he is left of the lot which 
is referved for the fidelity of his defertion; this 
occafion for ret opting, which: he is induced to 


fear that he could not offer to the French, whofe 
ablence, | or fife misfortunes include the whole 


of what falls within his knowledge ; this incerti- 
tude concerning the difpofitions of the coaleiced 


! 


powers; that invincible repugnance, at being 
confidered as no more than a ftranger, whilft he 
is engaged in their fervice; that noble pride arii- 


SD 
ing‘ from the confcioufnefs of belonging toa great 
empire; his paft renown and his prefent ftrength ; 


that indignant emotion which muit have filled 
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his breaft when he obferved thofe ttoops draw 
back, which had been confidered as invincible ; 
all induce him not to betray either that which he \ 
deetns his country, or that which he is obliged 
to call his glory. | 

The caufe ofa French foldier is bad, but, they 
perfuade him that the honour of his cotintry is 
confided to his care; he deipifes the Cohvention, | 
but, it forces him to obey the powers. Still more 
unfortunate, as no where finding his officers, his | 





princes and his king, the French foldier is the 
fetvant of the Republic, -becaufe he cannot be- 
long to thé monarchy. Yes! the French army 
would be the royal army, were not the méahs ta- 
ken to engage it to become fuch the very method 
to hinder the accomplifhment of this defign. Ie 
has not, therefore, proved evident that it is de- 
cidedly thofe foldiers who fhed their blood, be- 
eaufe they have been taught. to dread an invafion 
of their territories; thefe perfons who will be nei- 
ther Auftrians, nor Englifh, but Frenchmen, 
who would have become the beft troops in the 
fervice of the coalition! Even their repugnance 
againft the “difmemberment of France muft be 
confidered as an earneft for their accomplifhment 
of the conqueft of it. ‘ Their juft contempt for 
the Convention operated as a pledge for their not 
making any ill ufe of their victory. 

The French army, ina ftate of widowhood, ‘as 
it were, for fuch a length of time, after the lofs 
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of its princes, wanted to fear them foon,’ that 
they might have them, always. Phey wifhed te 
have France for their country, and they had fix; 
ed upon themfelves as its deliverers ; fo much 
did they feel their dignity,-and fo great was their 
confcioufnefs of their honour and of their pow- 
ers. It was this army which exclaimed at Crecy 
. 2 §* We are conquered ; but, France is not van- 
guifbed.” It was this army which cried out, at 
Bovines: ‘* Never will-we fuffer the inheritance of 
“© our mafler to become curtailed.” 

When a nation has poffefled its Charlemague, 


its Henry IV. and, its Louis XIV. when it has en- 


joyed its Turreune, its Luxembourg, and its Conde, 
it will have its chiefs taken from its own bofom ; 
nor does it fearch elfewhere for mafters.. Men do 
not, in a fingle day, confpire treacheroufly againft 
fourteen centuries of country or of glory; nel- 
ther, at any period, do they become auxiliaries 
in their own caufe. The foldiers of the Republic 
never had a country, in a truer fenfe of the ‘ex- 
prefion, than when they were perfuaded, with 
as much perfidy as addrefs, that it was to be con- 
guered for them. Happy the monarch whofe 
children, whofe fubje&s dhall bring him, as a 
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Pals Misti, | Mieda re at font WN Pea eh itt cak cS. a ae 
frioute, this hdelity, which is the fountain and 
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‘ 

1 have feen generals, officers and a multitude 
of thofe who were put in requifition, marching, 
with regret, tothe Frontiers, and, there, defir- 
ing aFrench army, but, finding only foreigners 
and fighting againft them. Ihave heard what i 
have committed to paper :/I heard thefe very 
words : ‘* Lhe deliverer of France will there find 
** partifans ; the conqueror of it is fure to meet only 
£5 qeith enemies.” 
If the Convention has neglected no point what- 
ever to feduce the honour of the French army, 
not lefs pains has it exerted to diffufe fimilar fears 
throughout the feveral departments; and, al- 
though its fuccefs, on this occafion, may have 
fallen fhort of its endeavours, yet, has it proceeded 
to an equally great extremity, with refpect to the 
criminal turpitude of its tyranny and of? its cor- 
ruption. 

After having fubdued the provinces, by terro 


it has endeavoured to direct this terror apainft ad 


as 
Allies. It has indulged an hope that the power 
and the prudence of cabinets would have become 
equally fufpected by the French; and, availing 
itfelf of their laffitude, as foon as it conceived 
that it had obtained their obedience, it pointed 
gut tothem a repofe in the atid of victory; of 
victory which could,~ alone, have conducted 
them to a certain peace., It defcribed to. them 
he coalefced powers, as attacking France, for 
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the purpofe of laying it wattle; and it reprefented 
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continual wars -as the neceflary refult of a_parti- 


tion-treaty between thems; as the fruit of their 
fuecefs and the advantage of their conqueft. In 


a word, the Convention has ftriven to 2rmi opinion 
in favour of ‘its crimes, and -againft the Allied 
Powers. 


It is, therefore, againft this opinion that the 
Allies haveto contend ; and it becomes the moré 
effential to elucidate it, becaufe, this, alone, cati 
prepare and facilitate the fuccefs of their arms. 
For, in vain would they flatter, themfelves to obs 
tain, by force, that which fhould be procured by 
perfuafion ; and, after having conquered France, 
they would have perceived themfelves obliged, 
in order to preferve their footing within it, to fet 
wp an interior counter-revolutionary force. 

It is, therefore, within France that the Alhed 
Powers fhould feek for a Counter-revolution ; 
they vee to affift towards its confummation with 
all their efforts ; but, it 1s to the French that the 
care of aieehite thefe efforts. muft be entrufted, 
itis to them, alone, that it belongs; or, in other 
words, with them, alone, refts the poffrbility of 
removing opinion and powers; they, alone, can 
fecure a pardon for the /French, on account of 
their conqnefts > for, it is only their victories 
which cannot humiliate the felflove of the van- 
quifhed, 

“Nothing fo forcibly prove’ the neceffity of a: 





finiilar conduct as the war of La Vendée. ‘he 
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more the Convention dreaded its progrefs, the 
more was it defired by France. The Convention 
difcovered, from the very fir moment, that a 
war of this nature muft have united its interelts 
with the interefts of a peaple whom it oppreffed 3 
and this war, in the idea of the legiflative bady, 
put on an alarming character which a foreign 
war would never have borne, becaufe opinion 
enlifts on the fide of the warriors of La Vendee, or, 
atleaft, it cannot afcribe to them the intentions 
which it is conftrained to attribute to the coalefced 
powers. : 

The confeffions drawn from Briffor, in his laft 
moments, prove, beyonda doubts, that the fear 
of a civil war was one of the chief reatons which | 
determined the Convention to declare war againft 
the allied Powers.. He believed that the Conven- 
tion would experience lefs difficulty in fubjugat- 
ing all Europe, than in conquering France. He 
grounded his hepes upon that oppofition of inte- 
refts which was upon the point of becoming inter- 
woven with the coalition; and, he did not hefi- 
tate to. contend that he had difcovered in the con- 
duct which Europe had, until that period, pur- 
{ued, fymptoms of imbecility, or, at léeaft, of a 
prudence fo quiet and fo extraneous to the im- 
pending circumflances that it muft have ended 
in, firft, caufing the difmemberment of the coali- 
tion, and,-foon afterwards, effeCtuating the ruin 
of the coalefced ftates. 
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millions of national guards; and this fpirit of po- 
licks, fo gloomy in its apprehenfions, which, 
two years before, would not permit a fovereign 
either to form acamp, or to collect together ten 
batallions ; and thefe cabinets, fo backward in de- 
cifive explanations, which threatened to proceed to 
an open rupture again{ft the monarch, who, without 
augmenting his troops, exercifed them within 
the heart of his empire, {fmitten, on a fudden, by 
an univerfal lethargy, beheld that’ militia arm- 
ing, in defiance, which they confidered as weak- 
ened by their poor opinion of their: own pow- 
ers, and by the inexperience of their leaders. 
They were not aware that the fword, put into 
the hands of individuals, isfeldom taken from’ 
them without their own confent ; and that liberty 
never offers up the facrifice of that which has in- 
fpired it with a confcioufnefs of its own power. 
They either did not, or would not perceive that 
the example of guilt fet by the Pretorian-guards,_ 
by thofe who had fold the capital to the people, 
was on the point of communicating itfelf to the 
army; ard that the army, the nation, and the 
populace would foon be blended together in one 
mials. 


In vain had the Con/fituent Affembly refolved that 


_the frontiers of zis republic-fhould be lined with 


troops ; for, the Allied Powers, had only op- 
pofed to this decree the coldnefs of negociation; 
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and warlike preparations, which, amidft common 
circumftances, would have f{ufficed to have licht- 
ed up all Europe intoa flame, did not even warm 
them into an hoftile difpofition.. The Houfe of 
Bourbon threatened by even more calamities than 
it experienced, appears.to have become flighted 
by the furrounding fovereigns; and, indeed, too 
long did thefe laft flatter themfelves, that the re- 
morfe of the French nation would terminate by 
an explation of their crimes! but, the people con- 
fidered royalty as guilty of all for which it had 
{uffered ; they, foon, regarded it as criminally 
refponfible for whatfoever it had permitted; and 
every ftate feemed to rejoice over the abafement 
to which the orders of the French monarchy were 
condemned. 

This National Affembly which, in the records 
of hiftory, bears equally as ftrong a mark of guilt 
as the Convention, dreaded a civil war; and, 
therefore, on this account, it did net neglect any 
means to avoid it, during its reign. To fuch an 
exce(s did it vilify the king, fo bafely did it flatter, 
the people, with fuch meannefs did it triumph on 
the feventeenth of July, 1789. (on that day 
which may be ftiled the furc@ caudina of royalty*)and 


* This paffage alludes to the Furce Caudine, which are, now, 
named Stretto d’Arpaja: Arpaza is a villiage of the ulterior prin 
cipality of the kingdom of Naples, and upon the confines of La- 
bour, between Capua and Benevento. ‘The Furcz Caudinz are 
confpicuous in hiftory, on account of the imprudence of the two 
Roman confuls, Titus Teturtus and Spurius Pothumius,who, hay- 
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with fo deep a perfidy did it impofe upon the fide« 
lity of the troops of the line, that the French na- 
tion’ found themfelves without a government, 
without a civil war, and ‘without laws, amidft 
the moft corrpted of allaffemblies, and the moft 
virtuous of all kings. Each Verres of the confti- 
tution was in eager hafte to flee before thofe Facos 
bins, who blufh, to this very day, that fuch 
mifcreants were their fathers: mifcreants who 
left France under an embarraflment of deciding 
whether they had overwhelmed it the moft with 
misfortunes or with difgrace. Europe did not 
forefee that thefe Conflitutionnels, after having pro- 
claimed the-principles which fhould have occafi- 
oned it to rife in arms, collected together the 
forces which were marching to invadethem: Eu- 
rope oppofed only half-means and half-meafures 
to men who loudly invoked the whole nation to an 
infurrection; and, after having fhed, in three 
campaigns, more blood, and lavifhed away more 
ing rafhly led their forces on to battle between two mountains, 
infuperably difficult for either their entrance or their egrefs, were 
obliged to furrender themfelves prifoners to the Samnites, 
becaufe it became impoflible for them to file off otherwvfe than 


two by two. They were compelled to fubmit to the ignominious 


condition of pafling under the yoke; or, in other words, between 
two pikes, traverfed at the top by a third, beneath which al} the 
foldiers walked, bare-headed and difarmed. This event took 
place-in the year of Rome 433. 
‘© Romanague Samnis 
Ultra Caudinas fperavit vulnera Furcas.” 


Lucan. Phars, |. z 
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treafures than would have ferved to conquer 
France, Europe finds herfelf, atthis moment, in 
the bappy predicament of being able to refift her ; 
whereas, if her operations had been direéted by 
circuinftances rather than by men, France would 
have already fubmitted; France would have al- 
ready crowned her king; for, it is not opportu- 
nities, it is not partifans, it is not good wifhes 
which thefovereigns have failed to find upon this 
defolated land; it is men, fit for the great pure 
pofe, who have been needful upon thefe occa- 
fions; and, nota fingle one has prefented himfelf, 
at atime when, perhaps, a deity would have prov- 
ed neceflary to create again thirty provinces, a 
public {pirit, a RELIGION and a KING. 

For three months paft, the attainment, by 
force, of the re-eftablifhment of order, has be- 
come fo difficult, that it is within the heart of 
France, that the allied potentates mutt, chiefly, 
fearch after the means of accomplifhing this ob- 
je&t. It is a civil war which muft, now, be 
landed in France; but, it mutt be the war, which 
looks out, in all quarters, for Frenchmen, and 
“not enemies; and which, by. cafting over the 
vanquifhed the whole brilliancy of conqueft, 
will, inthe fame moment, render them the par- 
ticipators of all its advantages. 

It is by enlightening the army with refpect-to 
the ideas which they fhould entertain concerning 
the real intentions of the allied powers; it is by 
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gracioufly receiving all the figns of their repent 
ance, and by incorporating every Frenchman into 
a French army ; it is by gratifying their juft pride 
in'the inviolable prefervation of their prerogatives ; 
it is by fecuring to their officers their rank, and 
to the foldiers their fubfiitence, that any hopes 
can be made to {pring up of thofe defertions 
which are to rally together, under the ftandards 
of the faireft of all caufes, the foldiers and the 
victims of the Convention; it is the French 
chiefs who miuft be ufhered into their prefence ; 
and thefe are the two illuftrious brothers: who 
have explored every quarter for the avengers of 
the caufe of royalty, and to whom only opportu- 
nities have been wanting to re-eftablifh it in all 
its luitre ; it is this warrior * whom we have ob- 
ferved, in the courfe.of the fame day, after hav- 
ing forced the enemy to give way at the head of 
his f{quadrens, march on to victory in the front 
of his infantry ; this prince,, upon whom the 
moft faithful hiftoric record will prove the high- 
eft panegyric ;. it is, in one word, the Houfe of 
Bourbon, the pride of the French nation, that 
muft be commiffioned, to receive either its re- 
pentance or its fubmiflion. 

Yet, itis not by acknowledging la Vendée as 
an ally of the coalition, but, on the contrary, by 
feparating it, that the belligerent powers can hope 


* Prince de Condé. 
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for fuccefs. This difpofition is become fo ne 
ceffary in favour of opinion, that if Ja Veudee, the 
tand of heroes who have feized upon the glory of 
the French nation, ‘and, who fo faithfully keep the 
depofite, had ferved under foreign commanders, 
it would, perhaps, no longer have exifted ; be- 
caufe the French people would not, there, have 
feen. the French monarchy; and becaufe the 
Convention would have imputed to thefe mag- 
nanimous defenders of their native country, and 
of their rights, the fame motives which they ven- 
tured to afcribe to the allied powers. But, keep- 
ing in view the protection of la Vendée, it is upon 
quick fuccours that we muft place our great 
hopes; it is by inviting to the fame banner all 
thofe French who have only their courage to op- 
: e the 
fame complexion to taofe warriors whom the 


pofe to their misfortunes; it is by givin 


fame ipirit animates, and whom the {ame intereft 
directs, that we can indulge the expectation of, 
at length, depriving the Convention of thofe 
either undecided or deluded Frenchmen, who 


have been conftrained to draw the {word in sheir 


Thus, effentially fupporting this vaft affembly 
of forces, thus fupplying it with arms, and with 
commanders all diftinguifhed and generous, the 


French people will march forward, in’ the pre=, 


fence of their celiverers. 


But, if it be in Poitou, that we muft, forthwith, - 
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feck for allies, it is at Paris:that we muft attack 
the Convention; it is there: that we muft ftrike 
the blow at the Revolution ;‘for, it is not at the 


extremities, but abfolutely and intirely in the 


oe 


centre. It is at Paris, that not only divifion but 
laffitude-is in the excefs. It is at Paris that the 
counter-revolution muft burft forth, becaufe, here, 
all, even to corruption, is difpofed in its favour- 
The National Convention would not have exifted 
at this hour; it would have been either diffolved 
or maflacred, had it been attacked, not quite 
four months ago, in its own palace, with its own 
arms, with thofe ineans which its antagonifts have 
neglected, and which every confideration pointed 
out as the moft efficacioufly’ calculated for the 
annihilation of its power (means to which it only 
could have oppofed its bafenefs and its fears) with 
thofe means, the accomplifhment of which’ is, 
perhaps, no teven yet impoffible, but, which muft, 
always, remain an impenetrable ’fecret. 

f it be indifpenfably requifite to enlighten the 
ideas of the French people, not lefs important is it, 
that fovereioens fhould lead thofe of their fubjeéts. 
towards.a clear inveftigation of the nature of 
their own welfare. It is by teaching them to dif- 
cover the fecret of gueffing at the future predica- 
ment in which they may be placed’; it is by 
fhewing them what is that liberty of which the 
advantages have been offered to them, and who 
are thefe declaimers in their prefence concerning 
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equality and property, that affiftance may be ob- 
tained fromthem, and gifts offered not to the pers 
fons of fovereigns, but, to the fecurity of empires ; 
not to either fear or flattery, but, to the love of 
the monarch, and to the falvation of the coun- 
try. 

In the attempt to enlighten falfe opinions, we 
fhould make them feel a falutary fhock ; and it is 
by humouring them too much that they are . 
often led aftray. Let the moft able writers feize 
upon the public {pirit; let them turn it againit 
that affembly which has not loft a fingle moment 
in ftriving to corrupt it.. When it became nes 
ceflary to wage war againft the king of Macedon, 
every orator harangued to raife up enemies againit 
him, in all quarters; and no individual, the Py- 
thia not excepted, refrained from pronouncing 
Philippics in Greece. When the fafety of Athens 
was in queftion, the eloquence of Demofthenes en- 
ticed’even the Thebans to the war. But, if the 
public fpirit be neglected, if the kingdoms na 
longer pofflefs any country, if the empires become 
deftitute of cities, and if inftances of either im- 
becility or fear are rendered maniteft to. the peo- 
ple, that people will be feen to pafs over, ina 
whole body, to the ftandard of the conqueror. 

It is only with enthufiafm that we can fight 
apainit either a party or a faction; and revolution- 
ary means are to be employed, when the object 1s 
10 attack a revolution. If wife and prudent hands 
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faccefsfully manage the reins of government in. 
times of calm tranquility, powerful and vigorous 
hands alone can hold them with a ferviceable 
fteadinefs during the prevalence of the tempeft ; 
for, the mind grows old, like the body; and to 
attack the French revolution with either the max- 
ims or the arms of the ancient fyftem of politics, 
refembles the condemnation of advanced age to 
activity, and the compulfion'of youth to fink into 
a ftate of floth. It is, undoubtedly, a defect in 
politics which leaves no point to chance; but, it 
is inconteftable, that fuccefs in revolutions depends 
almoft perpetually upon temerity. 

Cabinets grudge their knowledge ; they defire 
not to forget any thing; and they have before 
them but a fingle moment, in which they are to 
learn ‘every thing. It is by banifhing from their 
counfels all thofe ideas and habits of either tardi. 
nefs or negociation hil the Convention has pre- 
fumed to flatter itfelf that it can introduce within 
them ; itis by never permitting thefe propofitions 
as bafe as they are infidious, FRR Se rifked 
on the ee opinion, to gain admifion amongft 
their councils ; it is by net lofing a fingle day of e1- 


ther their power or their rights, that the fovereigns 
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can hinder the French Revolution fram alighting 
within ¢be/y capitals ; from entering their palaces. 
df it be needful to meet a reverfe of fortune with 
characteriiuc dignity, difinterefiednefs and great= 
nets of vid are, at this moment, the moft proper 
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arms for an attack again{t the National Con- 
vention. To this convention mug be oppofed a 
centre of unity, in whichall the operati 


ons of war 
fhall have been prepared; a police as ative as 


fevere, prote@ing with power, and punithing 
with juftice. Above al], that falfe confidence, 
which has made fo many victims, 


and occafioned 
fuch innumerable misfortunes, mutt be totally 


renounced. It is with a reunion ofall thefe means 
that we muft prepare for a fourth campaign. It 
will itrecoverably decide the fate of Europe; it 
will exclude it from the commiffion of a 
faults, and it will leave no groun 
tinuance of hope. 


ny more 
d for the con. 
We muft determine what are, at the prefent pe- 
riod, the fole means of refiftance againft the fuc- 
cefs af the French; and of what important con- 
dequence it is that the depofitary of the whole 
riches of the globe thould not fall within their 
power; for, hope would prove unavailing were 
Holland to become their ptey ; and we muft, in 
contequence, defpair of gaining any decifive ad- 
vantages, in the courfe of the next campaign, 
The republic of France would, then, be not alone 
formidable upon the feas, but miftrefs of all the 
deftinies of Europe. 

The Convention (and, this truth cannot be too 
often repeated) defires peace; but, when we de- 
cidedly inveftigate the principles by which it is 
regulated, the members who compofe it and the 
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projects which sey have in agitation, it is difficule 
to avoid feeling a conviction that the Comimittee 
of Public Safety will conquer Holland, for the 
purpofe of dire&ting its arms more exclufively 
againft England, and of rendering peace fo una-’ 


voidably seoetnt ry for the other powers, that they 


‘will have no alternative left but to fubmit. And, 


yet, it is not too late: the French may be ftopt 
in their progrefs; the limits of victory may be 
traced out; and we may reach the next cam- 
paign. 

At this epoch, an army eatirely Prench, is indif. 
This nation which invokes 
around it fuch a number of illuftrious but pro- 
{cribed individuals, which has given them arms 
and made them a prefent of their own colours, 
will not leave fuch an enterprize imperfect: 
will accomplith its work. Emigration: that de- 

otednefs as fublime as it is impolitic, threw before 
Bapland a fplendid opportunity for the full. dif- 
play of her generofity:: it, mow, goes much far- 

for ber fake; it afcertains for ber the means 
of acquiring immenfe glory; an eternat glory! 
By the finzle exertion of her naval power, Great 
Britain, miftrefs of the feas, might, yet, carry 
the monarchy into France, and place it in that’ 
land where it will never perifh! 

But, .fcattered battallions to be entrufted,: elfe- 
where, with the fate of the French empire, are out 
of the queftion, No! let thefe warriors prove al- 
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ways, and in every quarter, unconquerable! They 
were obferved, at Meuin, converting a defeat into - 
a triumph; they were remarked, in Aljace, as 

aftonifhing both their allies and their enemies, 

by their courage, and, particularly in confequence 

of their numbers 3 but, defolate, and without the 

leaft prop, they may fhortly yield to the courfe 

of foreign circumftances: the richeft blood of 
the monarchy may flow upon the frontiers, with- 

out reftoring the people to their Gop and to their 

King: names muft prove immortal; but, the le- 

gions will have perifhed, Thefe are the French 

who fhould lead their fellow-warriors to battle ; 

thefe are their princes who fhould give the fignal 

for the attack; it is at their fide, it is in their view, 

and in their country that thefe legions muft either - 
triumph or perifh ! 

Were that fatality, which often afcertains’ the 
lot of empires to fall, like a paralytic ftroke, upon 
the laft means which Europe has in referve for its 
defence; were the anxious prayers which the 
trueft love and the moft inviolable attachment,to 
the jufteft of all caufes, now, offer up, to prove 
unavailing ; if, in continuing the war, neither its 
nature nor its dangers fhould experience the leaft 
change, then (and, here, we come to the moff af- 
flicting of all truths) then, we muft accept of 
peace; and even /uch a peace will prove prefer- 
able to fuch a war. Elumanity will, at leaft, en- 
joy a tranfient illufion; and Europe will take 
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( 68 ) SAF8C6 Rex 


breath, for a moment, before the arrival of the 
barbarians. 

Let malevolence fiill firuggle to torture my 
remarks by mifreprefentation ; let it labour, let it 
exhautt itfelf in {training to make that underftood 
which I have mot» written, and to mifunderftand 
that which I fave written! Thus, will I anfwer: 
The homage of the moft profound refpect, and 
of the moft ardent zeal which can be laid at the 
feet of monarchs, is all and intirely impregnated 
with truth; and /o is it that He who”prefents 
this homage does not betray their caufe. I feel 
the confcioufnefs of having fulfilled a facred 
duty: I have told the truth. The truth was no 
longer concealed upon the ramparts of Troy, after 
the death of Heéior, 
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P. 5. 1.18, for by whom they were all difplaced read awhe 
himfelf executed all their bufinefs. 


P. 7. 1.27, read attacked at once. 


P. 1g. L 4, read of Society. 
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